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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 

Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms 

Dependable, safe, easy-to- 

give worm treatment. 

Keep your dog worm free 

and thrifty. 
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PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 


“QUR DUMB ANIMALS” 
BOUND VOLUMES 
Including the twelve numbers of 
1936. Beautifully bound in cloth and 
stamped in gold. 192 pages — 150 


illustrations. Postpaid to any part of 
the world for One Dollar. 


Address: OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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SING 


SOAP and OINT 
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CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
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BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1936, bound volume $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

Be Kind to ‘Animals. Blotters, 6% x 33g $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth,....$1.00 and 50 cts. 
What Constitutes Francis 


Humane Horse book, 32 p pp.. 'S ets. each or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. .. -60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 .... -50 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow me 50 
The Care of Mules ....... 3 -50 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider . Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .$1. 00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease’ .60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says ........ 50 “ 
“Don” and His Boy Scout Friends, 

J. P. Lyons * 
Road Accidents to Dogs, ey ‘pp. Free 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and thre 


"See Se 3 cts. each, all for 10 cts. 
About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus.......... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

25 cts. $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2 .50per100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... iin 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ “ma” 


About the Cat 


The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease $0. oor 100 
Surplus Cats 


The Cat in Literature $0 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve .... 50 * 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............ 50 * 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .40 “ 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

boards, 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’ s, cloth, 30 cts.....paper, 7 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake . paper, 5 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack ‘London, cloth, > a 
Heaven’s Rage, Helen Trevelyan ......... 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh! Helen Trevelyan . aan $1. 00 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley .. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. 

$1.00 per 100 

Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 1.00 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 “* “* 


50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


The Jack London Club 
What is the Jack London Club?........ r 100 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 
oe Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Wiia Animals Prefer ity? Helen 

Trevelyan, 4 pp. .... -50 

Humane 

The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley... 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

Rea: 15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

Incidents About Animals as Told to 

School Children by George T. Angell 

2 ets. each ; $1.00 per 100 

Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 


Free 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ...... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy .......... cloth $1.00 


Lessons on Kindness to Animals .... $3.00 per 100 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play ‘ 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Sunday, wa 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .75 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 
How to Tench It ......... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ... et? 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 

2 cts. each; 1.00 “ “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them .......... et oe 
Bookmark, with “‘A Humane Prayer” ... 1.00 “ 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 


Band of Mercy , 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. small 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ...... ' 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, s. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... -50 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 
No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


REDUCED 


30 minutes. 


PRICES FOR SUMMER RENTALS! 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


Film showing activities of Angell Animal Hospital of Massachusetts S. P.C. A., Boston, 
scenes at Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, Methuen, and its Animal Shelters. 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


One-reel Film, illustrating Longfellow’s poem of the same title 


State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm., is required 
Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Two reels, 
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Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, — Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 187 
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+ ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERcy TO 
\ Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July on 1919 
Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 70 


September, 1937 


No. 9 


Road Accidents to Dogs—Hints to Motor- 
ists. You can render a real service to your 
own and your neighbor’s dog if you will 
send for our free leaflet with the above title 
and distribute it generously. 


According to a newspaper clipping that 
has come to us, Turkey has banned the use 
of the whip on cab and cart horses. In the 
United States at least the majority of the 
whip factories have had to go out of busi- 
ness. 


Who should decide whether or not this 
country should declare war? A little hand- 
ful of 267 men in Washington who will keep 
well out of it themselves, or the men and 
women of the country who will have to reap 
the harvest of suffering and death, do the 
fighting and pay the taxes? 


Word from Sofia, Bulgaria, says that all 
the boys and girls of the American College 
in that city, now organized in Bands of 
Mercy, have faithfully promised, while at 
home during the summer in their various 
towns, to work in every practicable way 
they can for the welfare of animals and to 
awaken interest in the claims of animals 
for just and humane treatment. 


A letter from the Superintendent of 
Agents of the Women’s Penn. S. P. C. A., 
Philadelphia, tells us of three convictions 
recently secured against people for using 
electrified wire fences. In the first convic- 
tion, a horse and cow were killed; in the 
second a horse, and in the third a cow. In 
the first case the voltage was 110, in the 
second and third 120. We congratulate this 
active Society upon its discovery of this 
dangerous use of the electric fence. Our 
understanding is that the authorized manu- 
facturers of such fences provide a voltage 
so low that no serious damage can be done 
to the animal coming in contact with it. It 
is certainly a dangerous thing to experi- 
ment with. 


In the Year 1883 


LETTER has just been sent us from 

the office of the Secretary of the West- 
ern Penn. Humane Society in Pittsburgh 
which was written 54 years ago by George 
Thorndike Angell, founder and first Presi- 
dent of our two Societies, to Leonard H. 
Eaton, the President of the Pittsburgh So- 
ciety. From that letter the following is 
taken: 


“There is one thing that every man of 
wealth ought to know and carefully con- 
sider—and that is, that crime is wonder- 
fully increasing in this country and the 
time is surely coming, and may come soon, 
when unless we reach the masses, who go 
to neither churches nor Sunday Schools, and 
teach them mercy, truth, honor, God and 
Immortality, investments and deposit vaults 
will become unsafe, and there is no way, 
in my judgment, in which these things can 
be more readily and unobjectionably intro- 
duced into our public schools than through 
‘Bands of Mercy.’ ” 

(Signed) GEORGE T. ANGELL 


This might have been written yesterday. 


Emerson once said: “In choosing or ad- 
mitting a companion on your walks or 
journeyings, one will generally fare better 
to take a dog along.” 


The “Glorious Fourth” is passed. But it 
will come again and still again. In the 
Taunton (Mass.) Gazette, a few days be- 
fore July 4th last, Mrs. Howard F. Wood- 
ward, president of the Taunton Branch of 
the Mass. S. P. C. A., had an excellent 
letter pleading for our dogs and cats dur- 
ing these periods of explosion from guns, 
pistols and firecrackers. Many of the small 


animals’ are terrified by these unexpected 
noises and hide away in great distress. 
Why not take special pains to protect them 
as far as possible from these days of noisy 
celebration! 


Race Prejudice 


GAINST this evil thing, unjust, divi- 

sive and cruel, our American Humane 
Education Society has long contended. Its 
roots run deep down into human character. 
Seldom can it be eradicated. It generally 
starts with the child and characterizes him 
till he dies. 

Where does it have its beginnings? Is the 
mere fact of race responsible for it, or 
color of the skin, or creed? That it grows 
out of men’s differences in these respects 
there can be no doubt. It’s not born with 
us. The little child, be he white, or red, 
or black or yellow, plays with his fellow 
child and neither race nor color nor creed 
awaken in him this thing we call race 
prejudice. 

Where does the child acquire it? How 
does it happen that the day comes when he 
begins to call those who differ from him 
by reason of birth in other lands or relig- 
ious affiliations names he never could have 
invented himself? We believe the answer to 
this question is in the Home. Let him hear 
father or mother or both call the Negro a 
Nigger, or the Chinaman a Chink, or the 
Italian a Wop or the Jew a Sheeny, and 
what will happen? The child will take the 
words into his vocabulary as naturally as 
he drinks his milk, and a little later when 
he sees one of these people by birth or creed 
different from him he uses the same unkind, 
intolerant and unchristian word he has 
heard at home, and the race prejudice of 
the Home is passed on for another genera- 
tion. 

These words that speak so loudly of race 
prejudice may: be heard, we grant, at school 
by many scholars for the first time, but 
repeated in any home where they are never 
used they are condemned as both unjust and 
vulgar and then forgotten. Dear reader, 
what about race prejudice in your Home? 


In making your will, please remember 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 
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Migration 
JENNIE REED 


Tonight young birds will fly 

To far off lands they never have seen before. 
They will not be afraid, 

They know— 

Oh, marvelous knowledge, amazing insight! 
They know 

That some mysterious, unfailing Guide 

Will pilot them. 


Out into the night they go, 

Wild with an ardor they never have felt 
before. 

They do not understand, 

They feel— 

Oh, rare intuition, undoubting trust! 

They feel 

The mighty urge of some transcendent Will 

Fulfilling their destiny. 


The Desire to Kill 


UR wild life is fast reaching extinction 

because of this desire on the part of too 
many people to kill just for the sake of 
killing, writes Bill Williams in commenting 
upon the slaughter of animals by automo- 
bilists, in the Post-Advocate, Alhambra, Cal- 
ifornia. In later life, blood is not abhorrent 
to them and that same desire to kill finds 
its outlet in some form of human passion 
and we pay the bills for the thousands of 
murderers that are in our jails. Not one of 
us wants to see our sons killed in war, so 
why should be want to kill the birds and 
animals that are as necessary for our life 
as our human friends are. When our birds 
are all gone then we will have plenty of 
insects and no crops. Then the food problem 
will be an acute one. We might give this 
matter a little thought. 

What does it mean that more than two- 
thirds of a million people have joined the 
Jack London Club, sponsored by Our Dumb 
Animals? It means that there is a rapidly 
growing sentiment in this country against 
the cruelties connected with trained animal 
acts on stage and screen. 


The Roadside Zoo 


With the beginning of the tourist traffic, 
begins the attraction of the roadside zoo. 
This can only attract unthinking people 
favorably; it attracts the wrath of a great 
number of tourists, and a protest. The un- 
thinking spend their time while waiting in 
teasing the animals, and feeding them 
everything that is bad for them. Seldom is 
there space for exercise, or shelter from the 
sun. Usually the cages are filthy, and the 
animals utterly uncared for. They are at 
the mercy of the unthinking, and are teased 
and prodded, frightened and worried; fed 
all sorts of things that injure them, which, 
being hungry, they eat. 

Genuine animal lovers will not buy gas 
at stations that keep animals in cages. Tell 
the proprietor why. Protest whenever you 
see them. When they discover that the tor- 


ture of these creatures is reducing their 


revenue instead of increasing it, they will 
get rid of them. —Animal Life 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Dreadnaughts of the Jungle 
BURT HAUSE 


UT on the high seas our mighty battle- 

ships and dreadnaughts of the Navy 
are on constant patrol. And deep in the 
forests of far away India, the rhinoceros, or 
dreadnaught of the jungle, patrols his 
domain. 

The rhinoceros ranks next to the elephant 
in size and strength, often attaining a 
weight of six thousand pounds. He has a 
short head and neck, a tail two and a half 
feet long, a massive hog-like body which is 
about nine feet long and five feet high and 
supported upon four short, but stout legs. 
A single horn from one to two feet long 
grows upon the upper surface of his muzzle 
which makes him a formidable foe indeed. 
Mr. Rhino is almost a living fortress with- 
in himself as ordinary musket balls are 
unable to penetrate his thick hide. His 
skin is earth-colored, almost hairless, and 
rough. Walking sticks are made from his 
hide while his horn which takes a_ beauti- 
ful polish, is made into drinking-cups. 

These animals are found in herds of four 
to six feeding in marshy places near rivers. 
The most powerful warriors lead the herd 
and they can only be hunted successfully 
with the aid of elephants. The rhino’s mode 
of attack is to rush upon the elephant in 
an effort to rip him with his horn. But 
experience is a dear teacher, therefore the 
elephant is wise to this trick. He merely 
turns his back to receive the shock in his 
hindquarters and little damage results. 
Even then the mighty elephant is sometimes 
hurled headlong upon the ground. The rhi- 
noceros is no respecter of private prop- 
erty. Should a hunter pitch his tent in his 
path, the old dreadnaught walks right on 
over it. And on his nightly rambles, this 
fellow often plays great havoc with the 
Indians’ rice fields. He believes in regular 
habits, too, because he always follows the 
same path to his favorite feeding grounds 
or water hole. 

This animal, like the elephant, is short 
sighted but possesses an unusually keen 
sense of smell, being able to scent danger a 
long way off. His horn partly obstructs his 
vision, yet, he has allies who warn him of 
an oncoming hunter. These allies are 
“rhinoceros birds” which constantly ride 
him to feed upon ticks and other vermin 
that infest his skin. If a hunter draws nigh, 
the birds utter harsh, grating cries. There- 
fore, Mr. Rhinoceros loses no time in mak- 
ing off at a fast trot. 

One never knows what a surprised rhino 
will do. He may draw near to investigate 
or he may charge without a moment’s 
notice. When charging, he puffs and blows 
like a steam engine coming through the 
jungle with his head low so that he may rip 
his enemy with his horn. To his way of 
thinking, mud baths are quite the style. 
Nothing gives him more pleasure than to 
wallow for hours in a mud puddle and then 
let the sun dry the mud into a hard cake 
on his back. 

The young rhinoceros follows its mother 
until nearly grown. She assumes the entire 
responsibility of teaching the youngster 
those things that a properly reared dread- 
naught of the jungle should know. During 
all this time the father seldom comes near 
the nursery, and then only at night. A sort 


WHITE RHINOCEROS 


of temporary divorce exists between the 
parents until their offspring is grown, 
after which the father joins his family. 


Commercial Cruelty 


Not long since a shipload of aliens ar- 
rived at an American port. They were not 
like the average immigrant who comes with 
high hopes and eager expectancy of reach- 
ing a land of plenty and of promise. They 
were as homesick as any exile that ever 
pined for his native land. They had been 
decoyed, overpowered and shanghaied in the 
home of their nativity. No dream of a 
larger freedom was theirs. They were pris- 
oners. Good behavior would never bring 
them any commutation of sentence. They 
would never be themselves again. What 
living being would not choose the, unknow- 
able future to such existence. This was 
the passenger list of les miserables: 

Thirteen baby elephants, 200 monkeys 
with 60 monkey babies in arms, 2 Bengal 
tigers, 2 sloth bears, 3 black panthers, 2 
hippopotami, 56 snakes, and 900 miscellane- 
ous birds. They were ali consigned to a 
Hagenbeck representative and were to be 
disposed of among the circuses and other 
establishments that batten upon wild life. 

The catching and reducing to captivity of 
wild animals is in most respects a cruel 
business of which the civilized world knows 
little. That it must be a profitable business 
is common knowledge. Wild animals of 
every kind are in constant demand to fill 
the cages at the zoos and circuses, mu- 
seums and menageries, and to supply the 
animal “training schools.” So long as the 
directors of amusement resorts such as 
these stand ready to pay $4,000 for a rhi- 
noceros, $5,000 for a young orang-outang, 
and $25,000 upwards for a pair of full- 
grown orangs, and fabulous prices for 
many other specimens, there will be ad- 
venturous collectors who will invade the 
haunts of the animals and secure those upon 
whose heads man has put so high a price. 
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They Also Served 


HERBERT E. SMITH 


“Man’s Noblest Friend” 


Out from the past—the dim, bloody, 
shifting past—came this noble equine, 
this noble animal, the horse; side by 
side with man, fighting with him the 
battles of progress, bearing with him 
the burdens of the centuries. Down 
the long, hard road, through flint and 
mire, through swamp and sand, wher- 

| ever there has been a footprint, there 
| also will be seen a hoofprint. 
JOHN TROTWOOD Moore 


MERICAN horses—and mules—were 

in the service of the Allied troops long 
before the American Expeditionary Forces 
were dreamed of. But the major exodus of 
horses and mules from American farms and 
remount depots really began in 1917 when 
we entered the war. 

No one knows how many of these faithful 
animals ever were shipped overseas. Cer- 
tainly no man who served “over there” but 
can fail to remember his surge of nostalgia 
as he heard, “Somewhere in France,” the 
whinny of a home-bred horse or the familiar 
bray of a long-eared Yankee mule. 

Many of these American horses and mules 
were taken prisoners of war by German 
troops in the early stages of the A. E. F.’s 
active participation in the war. These ani- 
mals were removed from the front and taken 
back to interior Germany where they were 
exhibited, in their American harness and 
equipment, to the admiring civil population. 

Today 32 of these horses captured by the 
enemy from the A. E. F. early in 1918 are 
still in Germany. They have learned a new 
language and have new masters. Most of 
the American horses are on farms in rural 
Germany. But they are not worked to 
excess. They are treated with kindness and 
understanding by the German farmers— 
wartime soldiers all—to whom they were 
allotted by the German government after 
the Armistice. 

Each of these horses who served in action 
during the World War, American horses as 
well as the German animals, is registered at 
Berlin and each wears upon the left crown 
of his bridle an especially cast medal desig- 
nating him a wartime hero. On the top of 
this medal is a reproduction of the Iron 
Cross, under which is the inscription in 
raised letters KRIEGSKAMERAD (“War 
Buddy”). 

All of these veteran horses are assured 
kind, comfortable treatment for the rest of 
their existence. 


Elk Dies of Grief 


“Faithful unto death” was a mother el! 
of upper Naches, Washington, says the 
Northport News of that state. A month ago 
her calf was killed by a logging truck and 
since then she had not moved from the 
spot where her baby was knocked down. 
Beside the road she died from a broken 
heart, authorities said, as she had ample 
food supplied her during her long vigil. 
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Horses Three 


Cs. Py FLIRN 
ITH the accompanying photograph 
goes a story of another horse—the 
one whose whinny, coming from across the 
meadow on a mild, sweet-scented spring day, 
was responsible for the alert attentiveness 
apparent in “Brown Bird’s” beautiful pose. 


“BROWN BIRD” 


This Kentucky bred riding mare, for years 
has been a pay-guest at “Babe’s” farm 
home, (as near an earthly paradise for 
stock as could be imagined) and the latter 
has proved a good friend and hostess, cap- 
able of meeting every emergency, as the 
following story will attest. 

Sometime before our Brown Bird was 
even considered as a possible guest at the 
farm, a blind work horse (Babe and most 
of the others are thoroughbred riding 
horses) was placed there to spend her re- 
maining years in comfort and green pas- 
tures. But the animal did not find life 
among the other horses easy. Good grass 
was hard to find with sightless eyes, and 
often as the horses roved over the meadows 
the blind one would get stranded in clumps 
of brush, unable to find its way out. 

As time passed, Babe took an interest in 
the welfare of the newcomer. When the 
horses were turned out to pasture, Babe 
would guide the blind one to the most suc- 
culent patches of grass; and when the drove 
wandered through weeds and brush Babe 
could be seen at the blind one’s side, guiding 
it with her own body, making queer throaty 
noises. 

Along one side of the pasture there was 
an abandoned stone quarry with a stretch 
of water 35 feet deep. The horses instinc- 
tively sensed the danger here, and Babe 
always kept the blind one away from the 
spot until: one day when several men were 
fishing on the quarry ledge beneath some 
willows fringing this corner of the pasture. 
The blind horse, always attracted by voices, 
heard them talking and ran toward the 
pond, plunging into the water. A whinny 


of distress went up as the blind one splashed 
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about trying to find a foothold, but the 
steep, stone ledges baffled it. Some of the 
fishermen ran for a rope to help in the 
rescue, but the blind one was fast weaken- 
ing. She whinnied again and sank once— 
then Babe heard. She galloped across the 
pasture. Men about the pool tried to keep 
her back when they saw she intended to 
dive in, but she broke through their guard 
and splashed into the pool. She swam to 
the blind horse, and, holding its head out of 
the water with her own neck, guided it to a 
sloping spot on the bank where rescued and 
rescuer found a firm foothold and clambered 
to safety. 

Today the cnce abandoned stone quarry is 
a veritable sapphire gem in an emerald set- 
ting, a bathing pool at the rear of a beauti- 
ful country home. Its spring-fed overfiow 
refreshes the creek winding through the 
farm pasture land, where Babe, Brown Bird 
and others of the drove quench summer 
thirsts, munching lush grass growing along 
its banks. Only one of the former drove 
is absent. The blind one has long since 
passed on to an eternity of green pastures, 
where there are no pitfalls for those of 
darkened sight. 

Babe still uses the “throaty noises” when 
she converses with us about apples and 
cakes that are being passed around. 
Whether leaving or returning from our ride, 
Babe’s whinny will travel to Brown Bird’s 
ears, acting like a magic string drawing 
them up sharply at attention. Many times 
the horses will come galloping across the 
pasture to follow along their side of the 
fence as far they can go, and as they lose 
sight of us with the turn in the road, a 
parting whinny breaks the steady rhythmic 
tempo of hoofs on the hard gravel road; 
for at this time Brown Bird takes a deep 
breath for her answering whinny, which 
seems to say, “And good-bye to you, for 
a little while.” 


Be Kind to the Horse 


I once worked for a farmer whose horses 
were so much afraid of him that we would 
have trouble getting them to go in the barn 
after being driven up from the pasture. He 
abused them considerably and could never 
get up to them when they were out in the 
lots grazing. They would not go in the barn 
unless compelled to. 

As luck would have it he was drawn on 
the jury and was to be absent from home 
for three weeks and over at the county 
seat. During his absence his sixteen-year- 
old son and I decided to change tactics in 
regard to the handling of the horses. We 
handled them gently, petted them, did not 
use them rough in any way and soon they 
were so tame they could be approached in 
the pasture or any place. When the farmer 
came home he found a different acting 
bunch of horses. He was considerably taken 
aback and admitted we were right in hand- 
ling the horses the way we did. After that 
he governed his temper better and was able 
to see the advantage of so doing. 

WILLIS MEHANNA 


. 


Remember that however well you feed 
your animals in hot weather, they always 
need plenty of fresh water. 
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To a Sea Bird 


Sauntering hither on listless wings 
Careless vagabond of the sea, 
Little thou heed’st the surf that sings, 
The bar that thunders, the: shale 
rings,— 
Give me to keep thy company.... 


that 


All of thy wanderings, far and near 
Bring thee at last to shore and me; 

All of my journeyings end them here, 

This our tether must be our cheer,— 
I on the shore and thou on the sea. 


Lazily rocking on ocean's breast, 
Something in common, old friend, have 
we, 
Thou on the shingle seekest thy nest, 
I to the waters look for rest,— 
I on the shore and thou on the sea. 


FRANCIS BRET HARTE 


What to Do for Lost Birds 


CCASIONALLY, small birds are seen 

away from their nests, fluttering around, 
apparently lost, and possibly injured. Many 
persons have inquired what to do with these 
small birds. The best thing to do, perhaps, 
is to leave them alone; or to place them on 
a roof or in some other place out of harm’s 
way where cats can not reach them. Do not 
hide them in places where the parent birds 
will not be able to find them. If left alone, 
the parents as a rule will find them. It is 
useless to try to put the small birds back 
into their nests. Once a bird leaves the 
nest it never returns. And don’t take the 
birds into the home and try to feed them. 
It is a difficult job, and the birds will prob- 
ably die from lack of the proper food and 
care. It is illegal, also, to have most birds 
in captivity without a special permit, even 
though a person may think it is kindness to 
the bird. Nothing is gained by sending the 
birds to experiment stations and the birds 
may be harmed by the travel. In nine times 
out of ten, the small bird is better off if left 
alone for the parents to find and to rear. 


PauL KeLioc, N. Y. State College of 
Agriculture 
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Killdeer Neighbors 
I 


ALVIN M. 


PETERSON 


Photograph by the Author 


plover to be found in many places. 

Early in March it usually returns from 
its southern winter home to spend the 
spring, summer and autumn with us. I usu- 
ally hear the first migrating killdeer before 
I see it, as it flies by high overhead and 
shrilly calls “kill-dee, kill-dee.” Then a 
glance heavenward usually at once enables 
me to see it, a silvery object far above me. 

A little later I hear it in the garden and 
fields, where it calls and flits from place to 
place while busily feeding upon stray bits 
of food it is able to find. It is rather a 
neighborly bird, seeming to prefer gardens 
and low-lying, bare fields to grass and pas- 
ture lands, no doubt because it is able to 
find more suitable food in such places. 

Still later it becomes quite noisy when 
courting and selecting a nesting site. In 
May and June I frequently hear it at night, 
especially if there is a bright moon, as well 
as off and on all day, and there usually are 
two or more of the birds. It is an early 
riser and usually becomes noisy long be- 
fore the sun rises in the northeast. It has 
much work to do and must be up and 
about its affairs long before most humans 
are awake in the morning. 

The killdeer nests in fields and gardens, 
preferably in a field or garden plowed and 
cultivated and hoed the previous year. The 
nest is nothing but a slight depression in 
the ground lined with a little grass, a few 
weed stalks, bits of paper and the like, 
although nests are to be found that have 
no lining, the eggs being deposited on the 
bare ground. One of the first nests I ever 
found had been prepared amid the ruins of 
a fireworks display in a city park. Another, 
found a few years later, had been built in 
an old watermelon patch. Part of the mel- 
ons had not been harvested the previous 
autumn and had been left lying in the 
field, where they had spoiled, decayed, 
crumbled until only small bits of crisp, dry 
rind remained. Amid the ruins of a once 


T ve killdeer is by far the most common 


THIS KILLDEER, AT HER NEST, STOOD UP JUST AS 
THE CAMERA CLICKED 


juicy and delicious melon the killdeer had 
built—a slight depression and many bits 
of rind constituting the nest. 

I find the nests of killdeer in my garden 
each year and do my best to save them, 
sometimes leaving small patches of ground 
about them unplowed, again keeping at a 
distance when cultivating and hoeing. A 
nest we tried to save by means of a patch 
of unplowed ground one spring met with 
disaster a little later. There were many 
wind and dust storms that spring, and a 
violent one struck us about the time incuba- 
tion was well under way in the killdeer’s 
cradle. Sand and dust swirled about the 
nest and eggs, completely burying them. I 
had a stake set near the nest to mark its 
location, and only by means of this was I 
able to find any trace of the eggs, for they 
were covered with sand to a depth of six 
inches. I carefully removed the sand from 
the eggs, but the mother bird never re- 
turned to them. 

The killdeer is an expert at feigning in- 
jury when you get near its nest. There are 
three steps to the misleading ruse. At first, 
when you are at a distance and incubation 
is not far advanced, it runs off until it 
finds a suitable depression, all the while 
uttering shrill “kill-dee’” notes. When it 
finds a suitable depression, it squats as if 
snuggling down upon its eggs, as much as 
to say: “Look, here I have hidden my nest. 
See, I am sitting down upon my eggs.” Ad- 
vance, and the bird runs rapidly off until 
it finds another depression and there re- 
peats the ruse. Usually both birds of a pair 
take part in this little game of hide-and- 
seek, one in front, the other farther off to 
the rear or either side. 

Get too near a nest when incubation is 
farther advanced and one or both birds cry 
“kill-dee,”’ prostrate themselves on_ the 
ground, spread their tails until the reddish- 
brown and other shades show to advantage, 
spread and flap their wings, and say “dee, 
dee” in a long rapidly delivered series. Ad- 
vance a few steps and off they go, crying 
loudly and soon repeating the performance. 

Actually locate the nest and stop to exam- 
ine it, or work near it, either plowing, 
planting, cultivating or hoeing, when incu- 
bation is far advanced, and, quite likely, 
the mother stands up, partly spreads her 
wings, refuses to move, makes a terrible 
face, at least so my son insists, and cries 
out as if in great distress. Taken all in all 
there are few birds that carry the feigning- 
injury ruse farther than the killdeer. 


Animal Welfare in Taunton 


The Taunton Branch of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. presents a very creditable 
report of its year’s activities. A total of 
1,053 animals were handled, and free vet- 
erinary service was furnished to many 
needy families. The Society now has a 
membership of 64 and holds monthly meet- 
ings. Food sales, bridge and a tag day 
netted $215. Receipts amounted to $1,280.64, 
and expenditures to $1,259.66. Mrs. Howard 
F. Woodward, whose valuable services for 
15 years are duly recognized and appreci- 
ated, was re-elected president. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PuHILip STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Davin A. BoLToN 
HArveY FULLER HOWARD WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. VicKEers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. King HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Howarp F, Woopwakp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 
WELL, Sez. 


Northampton Branch of the Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN CLARKE, Pres.; MRS. MAUDE 
WEir, Treas. 


Women’s eons 4 of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. Harry CoLe, Treas.; Mrs. 
AGNES P. FISHER, Ch. Work Com. First Tuesday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. DoNaLp C. 
KIBBE, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT F, PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RICHARD S. 
Taylor, Pres.; Miss Bessie SMALL, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Fitchburg Branch, Am. Humane Education Soc.— 


~ FRANCIS KIELTY, Pres.; BRADLEY W. LEONARD, 
reas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 16,992 
Cases investigated ............... 725 
Animals examined ............... 4,585 
Animals placed in homes......... 157 
Lost animals restored to owners... 68 
Number of prosecutions.......... 5 
Number of convictions............ 5 
Horses taken from work........... 21 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 67 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,958 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 54,013 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has been 
remembered in the wills of Mary C. Holman 
of Hopkinton, Martha S. Hart of Boston, 
and Moses B. Kaven, Boston. 

August 10, 1937. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 
. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
- SCHNELLE, v.mM.p. 
MUNSON, v.mM.p. 
. BLAKELY, v.mM.p. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
Telephone 4-7355 


63-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 967 Cases 2,613 
Dogs 739 Dogs 2,205 
Cats 214 Cats 344 
Birds 8 Birds 49 
Horses 3 Goats 4 
Goats s Horses 3 

Rabbits 2 
Lambs 2 
Monkeys 2 
Skunk 1 
Operations 881 Squirrel if 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


524,505 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 152 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 511 


Amrita Island Conference 


The second annual Humane Summer Con- 
ference, held at Amrita Island, Cataumet, 
Mass., under the auspices of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, closed a very suc- 
cessful four weeks’ program on August 14. 
There were two sessions, one in July and 
one in August. President Robert F. Sellar 
brought to this meeting prominent humane 
workers from cities in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and Iowa, as well as from 
the New England States, who presented ad- 
dresses upon many vital topics in animal 
protection work. A special feature was the 
presence of a group of teachers, led by Miss 
Julia E. Dickson, professor of elementary 
education in Teachers’ College, Boston, who 
showed unusual interest in the subjects pre- 
sented, especially those relating to humane 
education. Among the speakers were Mr. 
Winthrop Packard, director of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., Mr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, 
field representative, and Guy Richardson, 
secretary, of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, Boston. The American Hu- 
man Association of Albany and the Ameri- 
can 8S. P. C. A. of New York City were 
represented by various executives through- 
out the sessions. Altogether more than 100 
persons attended the Conference. At one 
time the liberal accommodations of the vari- 
ous houses on the Island were taxed to 
their utmost to house the delegates. 
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Convention in Milwaukee 


Prominent Humanitarians from All Parts 
of Country Meet October 4-7 


LANS for the annual convention of the 
American Humane Association, to be 
held at the New Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, from Monday, October 4, to 
Thursday, October 7, include a general ses- 
sion Monday forenoon, at which reports 
will be given and a special tribute paid to 
the memory of the late secretary of the 
Association, N. J. Walker. 
Addresses relating to children’s work will 
cecupy the sessions Monday afternoon and 
Tuesday forenoon. On Tuesday afternoon 
there will be a sight-seeing trip for the dele- 
gates. Tuesday evening the annual ban- 
quet will be held, with addresses by Judge 
August C. Braun of the Milwaukee Chil- 
dren’s Court and by Rev. Preston Bradley, 
of Chicago, who will speak on ‘“Conserva- 
tion of Child Life.” 
Matters relating to animals will be dis- 
cussed at all day and evening sessions Wed- 
nesday, and all day Thursday. Wednesday 
afternoon there will be an A. B. C. forum 
with Mrs. C. M. Kindel, Jr., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., as chairman. Topics Wed- 
nesday forenoon include, “Community Meet- 
ings for Rural Life,” by George F. Comings, 
state humane agent of Wisconsin; “The 
Red Star in Action,” Eric H. Hansen, man- 
ager, American Humane Association; and 
“Economic and Humane Relationships in 
Transporting Livestock,” by Ernest G. Reed 
of Omaha, Nebr. Humane Education will 
be the subject for Wednesday evening, with 
addresses by Miss Liilian Ellis, Dodgeville, 
Wis.; Effie E. Smith, San Francisco, Cal.; 
and Mrs. W. F. Krahl of Chicago, III. 
On Thursday forenoon Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, president of the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. and the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, Boston, will speak on “The 
Function of the Animal Clinic and Hospi- 
tal;” H. L. Leffingwell, superintendent of 
the Animal Protective League, Cleveland, 
O., will describe “Public Small Animal Con- 
tracts with Humane Society Methods;” and 
Joseph S. Fox of the Humane Society, San 
Diego, Cal., will discuss “The Philosophy of 
the Animal Shelter.” In the afternoon, at 
the closing session, Larry Hauts, secretary 
of the Isaak Walton League, Milwaukee, 
will answer the question, “What about the 
Predators?” 
This will be the first national humane 
convention to be held in Wisconsin, and be- 
cause of the marked humane interest in 
that state an unusually large attendance is 
predicted. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. recently 
prosecuted a hit-and-run driver of a car 
who had injured a dog. He was found 
guilty by the court, and after he paid $10 
as costs, his license was revoked and the 
case filed. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Payments of thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for 
a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 4 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 


WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 
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FOR TERMS, see back nisi: - 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Anima’s are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


“Palotterie’’on the Front Page 


The Radio at Milking Time 


ALOTTERIE” stands in the forezround 

and beyond her part of her family. This 
beautiful Guernsey at the Guernsey Farm 
of Mr. S. M. Merrill at Ipswich, Mass., one 
of our good friends, has given, during her 
lifetime, more than 60,000 quarts of milk 
beside presenting her owner many choice 
daughters and sons. One of the caretakers 
at the farm suggested to Mr. Merrill that 
at milking time the cows might possibly do 
a little better if the charm of music were 
added to their surroundings. So a radio was 
installed, and now, while the sound of the 
milking softly flows from the pails, the cows 
are entertained, during the summer at 
least, by the account of the various ball 
games. 


Bull-Fighting in Costa Rica 


The pictures of brutal bull-fighting in 
Costa Rica led us to write the head of our 
American Legation there asking if it might 
not be possible for him to intimate to the 
Government the hostility felt in the United 
States against such barbarous so-called 
sports. The reply came back that he could 
not without authority from the State De- 
partment in Washington. Then we wrote 
Secretary Hull and the reply follows: 

“No matter what individual opinion may 
be with regard to bull-fighting, it is not 
properly a matter about which this Gov- 
ernment could take any action whatsoever.” 

The little Costa Rica Republic, number- 
ing around 600,000, must be rather touchy 
if the representatives of the United States 
dare not even casually mention to one of 
its officials that the day of the bull-fight is 
ended in the civilized countries of the world. 


No character stained with the taint of 
cruelty can be other than a menace to man 
and beast. Teach a child to love the woods 
and the fields, the flowers and the birds; 
to think of his horse or dog or family pets 
as his friends, and you have not only awak- 
ened in his soul one of the choicest of life’s 
virtues, but you have added to his capacity 
for happiness a hundredfold. 
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Massachusetts Repre- 
sentatives in Congress 


Their Opinion Upon a Vital National Issue 


UR readers will remember our advo- 

cacy of what is known in Congress as 
Discharge Petition No. 11, introduced by 
Congressman Louis Ludlow of Indiana, 
which, if favorably acted upon by Congress 
would mean that the United States would 
never be involved in another war, except 
in case of invasion by some foreign power, 
until the people of the country had voted 
upon the question. As it is now, Congress, 
and not the people, has the power to plunge 
the whole nation into war by a vote of only 
267 of its 531 members. 

Mr. Ludlow’s idea has seemed to us and 
to multitudes of other of our citizens who 
have expressed themselves individually and 
in large gatherings to be a wholly wise and 
sane plan. The Wisconsin State Legisla- 
ture has even gone so far as to memorial- 
ize Congress asking for the passage of the 
proposal. To bring this Discharge Petition 
before Congress it must receive the signa- 
tures of 218 members of the House. At last 
reports less than 170 had signed. 

June 18 we wrote to the 14 representa- 
tives from Massachusetts asking if they in- 
tended to sign the Petition. We = said, 
“Please do not answer saying ‘Your letter 
has been received and will be given due 
consideration’ ” which is the usual reply one 
gets from his representative. “This now,” 
we said, “has been long enough before Con- 
gress for you to know whether you are in 
favor of it or not.” Of the 14, 10 replied, 
only one frankly stating that he endorsed 
the Petition and had signed it. That man 
was Mr. Joseph E. Casey of Clinton. The 
rest made no satisfactory reply. They were 
undecided or didn’t believe that was the 
way to keep the country out of war, or they 
thought the 267 members of Congress a 
far better judge as to whether the country 
should go to war than the people who had 
elected them. The following are the names 
of those who evidently do not intend to 
vote for the Petition and we hope the 
readers of our paper in Massachusetts will 
note the names and addresses when it comes 
to the next election, that is, those readers of 
our magazine who are in favor of deciding 
for themselves whether their husbands, sons 
and brothers shall be sent to another war to 
be blown to pieces by shells or mangled by 
machine guns or added to the list of unfor- 
tunates, blinded, wounded, crippled for life. 


George Holden Tinkham, Boston 

“T do not believe that the Constitution 
of the United States should be amended 
along the lines which you apparently 
favor.” 


John W. McCormack, Dorchester 

“T have not yet made up my mind as to 
whether the Petition would accomplish the 
objective desired.” 


George J. Bates, Salem 

“IT am opposed to any amendment to the 
Constitution providing for a popular vote 
on the declaration of war.” 


Richard B. Wigglesworth, Milton 

“As a matter of policy I have always 
hesitated to sign petitions of this char- 
acter.” 
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By Herblock, NEA Service, Inc., and used in 
Peace Action 
“WHY ISN’T THIS BROUGHT OUT 

FOR DISCUSSION?” 


Robert Luce, Waltham 
“T do not intend to sign the Petition con- 
cerning which you write.” 


Charles R. Clason, Springfield 

“T believe the bill should take its regular 
course through legislative channels.” 
Charles L. Gifford, Cotuit 

His secretary writes, “Mr. Gifford does 
not favor legislation by petition. He said 
he would probably sign it if it came before 
the House for legislative action.” 


Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Lowell 

Believes the Resolution should have ex- 
tensive study and consideration but gives 
no indication as to whether she intends to 
sign it or not. 


Allan Treadway, Stockbridge 
Does not intend to sign the Petition. 


Unheard from are Pehr G. Holmes, Wor- 
cester; Arthur D. Healey, Somerville; John 
P. Higgins, Boston; and Joseph Martin, N. 
Attleboro. 

We are pleased to say that the late 
William P. Connery, of Lynn, had signed 
the petition shortly before his death. 

It should be said in justice to these who 
have declined to say “Yes” or “No” that 
practically all gave reasons why they did 
not favor the plan or why they object 
to any legislation that does not take the 
regular course. The entire correspondence, 
however, gives one the impression that the 
vast majority of our Congressmen are quite 
convinced that any 267 of them are a good 
deal more competent to be trusted in a 
matter so far-reaching than 125 million 
people whose representatives they are sup- 
posed to be. 

The horse watering stations in Boston 
maintained by the Mass. S. P. C. A. had 
supplied drinks to nearly 4,000 animals up 
to August 3. It is a free, yet indispensable 
summer service. 

A newspaper editor over the radio recent- 
ly said a gun manufacturing company in 
the United States is advertising the sale 
of small rifles to boys for a down payment 
of ten cents and ten cents a day until the 
rifle is paid for. His comment was: “And 
we wonder where our gunmen come from!” 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] g 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviNG 
CREATURE. 
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Number of addresses made, 

Number of persons in audiences, 


120 
16,459 


Invest in Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 

eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. They make 
their appeal ordinarily to people over 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a free 
folder which gives full details. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send me 

the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
Name 
Age 
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The Scottish S.P.C.A.and the 
Humane Cause Have Lost 
a Great Friend 


HE death on July 24, of Mr. J. A. S. 

Barrett, M.A., Peebles, marks the pass- 
ing of one possessed of exceptional literary 
gifts, and these found expression from time 
to time in the columns of The Scotsman. 
As a German scholar, Mr. Barrett was 
recently declared by a German professor 
of one of our Scottish universities to be 
one of the greatest living authorities on 
Goethe, and the same might well have been 
said of him in regard to Carlyle, upon 
whose letters and Journal he has for many 
years carried on exhaustive research and 
annotation. His contribution to the bibliog- 
raphy of Carlyle is known all over the 
world. 

Among Mr. Barrett’s many and varied in- 
terests, none was nearer his heart than hu- 
manitarian work in all its phases. He had 
long taken an active part in the work of 
the Royal Scottish Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, and some ten years 
ago he commenced to take a very keen 
interest in animal protection. With his en- 
thusiasm for the work of the League of 
Nations, it was natural that this interest 
should extend to animal protection societies 
all over the world. The society with which 
he was most closely connected, however, 
was the Scottish Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Edinburgh, of which 
he was elected a director in Feburary, 
1927. Mr. Barrett devoted much time and 
thought to the Society in every department 
of its activities until the commencement of 
his prolonged illness in 1935, when he felt 
compelled to resign from the Board. 

Despite his resignation from the Board, 
Mr. Barrett up to the time of his death 
maintained his interest in the Society’s 
work. As a man, he was characterized by 
intense earnestness and conscientiousness, 
and a degree of modesty rare in people of 
his attainments. His many qualities of 
mind and heart were known and appreci- 
ated to their fullest extent only by those 
who were privileged to be most closely as- 
‘sociated with him. In his relationship to 
animal protection, Mr. Barrett’s advocacy 
of reforms was invariably of such a prac- 
tical and welil-considered nature that ihe 
cause, both at home and throughout the 
world, has by his death suffered a grievous 
loss. 


The Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. of 
Philadelphia is very active in humane edu- 
cation work. Mrs. Bernice Scott Hoge and 
Miss Ruth Murray each made 60 addresses 
during July and August. Mrs. Hoge spe- 
cializes in Daily Vacation Bible schools. She 
spoke in 46 Bible schools consisting of more 
than 100 churches. During the school year 
the public, private and parochial schools are 
reached many times in large assemblies. 
Kindness to one another and to all living 
creatures is being taught, with addresses 
given in various places all the year. 


Our readers are urged to clip from ‘“‘Our 
Dumb Animals’’ various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. Copies 
so mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 
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Turkey’s Active Society 


T’S now Istanbul. It used to be Constan- 

tinople. The S. P. C. A. of that city has 
long been rendering a noble service in be- 
half of animals, and its influence has spread 
over many sections of the country. Among 
its founders, and now its Secretary, devoted 
friend and supporter is Mrs. A. W. Man- 
ning, for many years connected with Robert 
College. 

Its annual report for 1936 tells us the 
year was the most active in the history of 
the Society. The total number of animals 
dealt with for the 12 months was 6,168. This 
number includes those hospitalized at the 
refuge, horses sick or injured which were 
put to sleep, but does not include birds freed 
from cages and traps in which thousands 
of birds are caught during the season of 
migration in and about the suburbs of 
Istanbul. This trapping of birds, happily 
now illegal, is steadily losing favor and the 
bird trappers are being driven farther and 
farther into the country. This active So- 
ciety has stood and still stands like a 
beacon light flaming in the darkness of suf- 
fering and cruelty which shadowed so long 
the lot of Turkey’s beasts and birds. 


Protect the Youth of America 
from Crime NOW! 


Western Humane Press Bureau 


Two hundred thousand children in the 
schools of America in 1936 will soon be 
joining the ranks of criminals, according 
to an authority on research. This is more 
startling than the common reports that the 
great majority of criminals in the prisons 
are less than 25 years old and a very large 
number are less than 20. 

More than four times as much is being 
paid for crime in the United States than 
for education, even including kindergarten 
and college. 

Fifteen billions of dollars for crime. 

Three billion eighty-three million dollars 
for education. 

(Latest figures available in 1936.) 

Preventive Measures 

1. Education of parents. Impulses for 
good or evil begin in homes. 

2. More playgrounds. Statistics prove 
that crime is less in neighborhoods where 
there are playgrounds. 

3. Co-operation of Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations with police. A monthly conference 
among leaders of local organizations with 
local police with a view to precaution and 
prevention of crime. Co-operation among 
all social workers and agencies which are 
doing constructive and protective work. 

4. Protect first offenders. The first 
offender is not yet a criminal. The treat- 
ment of first offenders has made criminals. 

Protect the youth of America from crime 
now. NOW! 


Wanted: Lovers of Men 


Animal lovers are starting a crusade to 
abolish the use of the horse in warfare. So 
now all we need is that lovers of men shall 
start a crusade, too. —Punch 


Please look over price list of Humane 
Education literature on inside front cover. 
Samples of leaflets free on application. 
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The Fondouk Addition 


This is a photograph showing the larger 
part, but not all, cf the new land, at the 
left of the Fondouk, occupation of which 
will be January 1, 1938. This new plot is 
5,382 square feet larger than the plot pur- 
chased in 1929, on which the Fondouk is 
built. 


The original plot cost $2,722 in 1929, the 
new addition cost us $1,500 in 1937. Special 
gifts made it possible for us to purchase 
this addition adjoining the Fondouk and 
into which many of the convalescing ani- 
mals may be turned for exercise and 
pasture. 


Wild Parents’ Affection 


DORIS M. BALTES 


N remote mountain districts and swamp- 

lands of the United States are still to 
be found a few representatives of that al- 
most vanquished American, the wild turkey, 
and in no cther bird do we find a finer 
example of mother love and sacrifice than 
in the wild turkey mother at nesting time. 
Wild turkeys, uniike our tame ones, are 
strong-winged, far-flying birds, and at night 
are in the habit of roosting in the lower 
branches of tall trees where they are safe 
from ground animals. All the year both 
males and females lift their strong wings 
at the approach of darkness and fly into 
their tree havens to spend the night—until 
nesting time. Then the wild turkey mothers 
make their nests on the ground where they 
can cover the eggs, and never leave them 
night or day, except for furtive foragings 
nearby, until the young turkeys have 
hatched and grown strong enough to fly 
into the trees with their mothers. One 
needs little imagination to understand what 
sacrifice of safety this must mean to the 
mother turkeys. 

The wild quail mother has been observed 
calling her scattered brood together at the 
end of the day in the hunting season, and, 
as one by one appeared from the thickets in 
answer to her calls, greeting them with 
obvious affection. Such a scene makes one 
wonder if there is not grief in the wild 
mother heart for the missing little quail 
that have not survived the day’s havoc. 

The wild rabbit mother diverts a prowl- 
ing enemy from her nest of young by lead- 
ing him off on her own trail, pausing as she 


goes to look back and see that he follows 
her; then circling until she loses him and 
can get back to her nest. 


Several types of mother birds feign a 
broken wing, trailing it along on the ground 
in the most exaggerated manner when an 
enemy lurks near the nestlings. This high 
strategy works, too, for invariably the nest 
disturber will follow, believing the mother 
bird easy prey. 


In the case of the fox there is sacrifice 
evidenced not only by the mother fox but 
by the father. Many a father fox has met 
his death on a winding trail that led his 
enemy in another direction from the den 
of little ones. The mother fox stays in or 
near the den and teaches the cubs what 
young foxes should know; the father acts 
as a scout for danger and as food provider. 

Father birds as a rule fight as viciously 
as do the mothers anything that seeks to 
disturb the nest, though a few types show 
indifference. The male eagle and the male 
owl will fight to the death to protect their 
nests, and often their mates fight with them 
till they have beaten off the intruder or 
been vanquished. 


The domesticated mother cow that grazes 
so peaceably in the pasture all day and 
comes meekly at the call of milking time 
reverts back to her wild ancestry and shows 
fight if anything annoys her calf. 

Few female animals but do show this 
strong parental affection, and several male 
types demonstrate it in lesser degree. Of 
all kindred instincts between man and ani- 
mal this seems to be the closest link. Noth- 
ing inspires our sympathy and liking for 
animals so much as evidence of love and 
protection for the young. 
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To Every Farmer 
EVELYN BOWEN 


Please put a few “NO HUNTING?” sig, 
In view around your farm; 

Protect your furred and feathered friejis, 
Both wild end tame, from harm. 


The Rabbit I Didn’t Shoot 


RICHARD V. HATFIELD 


GOOD many years ago, when I was a 

college instructor, I had to stop teach- 
ing in the middle of the year as a result of 
overwork. To get back into trim I spent 
several midwinter weeks in a camp in the 
heart of the Maine woods. One mornine | 
went out alone snowshoeing. I took with 
me a small revolver; for, although I was 
not a hunter, it occurred to me that I might 
see something to fire at. 

It was a clear cold beautiful forenoon 
among the evergreens. The sun was bright, 
the sky blue, the snow deep and dazzling 
white. No breeze was stirring to break the 
wintry stillness. The only sound was the 
soft falling of little feathery masses of 
snow from the spruce boughs, loosened by 
the February sun. 

I came upon and followed tracks made by 
a little animal; and suddenly I saw him, 
close at hand. He was a white rabbit. I 
expected to see him leap away; but instead 
he stopped and sat upon his haunches, his 
forepaws hanging down. He showed no 
fear; he appeared to be simply curious. 
Probably, up in that remote wilderness, he 
had never seen a man before; certainly he 
had never been hunted. When I came up 
ciose to him, he did not move; he simply 
sat there, looking at me. 

I took out my pistol. He was not more 
than ten feet off. Even though I was no 
marksman, I could not miss him at so short 
a distance. I lifted my weapon, took aim; 
my finger was on the trigger. Still he sat 
there, motionless. 

Why should I shoot him? I couldn’t do 
it. He was so innocent, so harmless, that 
I should have been ashamed of myself to 
take his life. It wouldn’t have been sport- 
ing; it would have been cold-blooded mur- 
der. I lowered my gun, and he went hop- 
ping leisurely away, until he disappeared 
among the spruces. It was the first and 
the last time I ever went out, prepared to 
shoot anything. 

I have never been able to see any fun or 
sportsmanship in taking inoffensive animal 
life. The killing of savage beasts, like the 
wolf, the lion and the tiger, in the protec- 
tion of one’s self or others, is of course 
justifiable. In early days our ancestors 
were often obliged to slay for the sake of 
food. But that is a very different thing 
from going into the forest for a holiday 
with the deliberate idea of slaughtering 
some harmless animal. I like the woods as 
well as anybody, but I am glad to let every- 
thing live that can live. Wild creatures 
find life hard enough anyway; why make 
it harder for them? 


The Hessian fly received its common name 
from the fact that it was introduced into 
America in straw by the Hessian soldiers 
during the Revolutionary War. 
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No Better Friend 


A better friend Pll never find 

Or one that’s half as true and kind 
As iu old dog, that day by day 
Grows fonder of me every way. 


Unselfish to the ’nth degree, 

In every way he proves to be, 

And when my heart with grief is torn, 
In sympathy he, too, will mourn. 


If joy perchance abides with me, 
Somehow, he feels it instantly, 
And by some antic will express 
His knowledge of my happiness. 


But sometimes, when I meet his eyes 
And watch them fill with glad surprise, 
I cannot help but feel that he 

Beholds the man I ought to be. 


JOHN HUMBLE WHITE 


Often Thirsty, Not Mad 


From the Malden, (Mass.) News 


The unusually warm days this summer 
are a trial to many of us who prefer cooler 
weather, but while we may at least lessen 
our own discomfort with iced tea, electric 
fans, or bathing, our pets and domestic 
animals, who suffer from the heat as much 
as we, must depend upon us entirely for 
their relief. In watching the approaching 
extinction of the horse as a beast of burden, 
we are always happy to realize that these 
faithful animals, except in increasingly few 
instances, no longer have to labor under 
heavy loads in the hot sun, possibly without 
enough water. Most communities long ago 
provided watering troughs for horses, but 
many of these have fallen into disuse 
through the general disappearance of the 
working horse: The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
however, has done noble work along these 
lines for such horses as still appear on the 
streets. 

The plight of the thirsty dog has to 
our mind, never been so well expressed 
as in the famous short story “The Bar 
Sinister,” in which a dog is supposed to 
write his very human biography. The phil- 
osophy of this literate canine was reason- 
able enough. People flee from or shoot at 
dogs who froth at the mouth on hot summer 
days, when all the dogs want is a drink of 
water to cool them off. There is a strong 
element of pity in this dog-author’s wistful 
observation, “Water must be very valuable, 
when humans always keep it locked up so 
that we dogs can’t get at it.” The man who 
is kind to animals is usually kind to his 
fellow-men, and hence is a good citizen. 
When we swelter under the heat these days, 
let us not forget our pets. 


A Notice 


At a recent meeting of the Washington 
Humane Education Society, Mr. Charles 
Edward Russell, eminent journalist and lec- 
turer, delivered an address on “The Hu- 
mane Society.” This address was published 
in the Congressional Record, copies of which 
may be obtained by mailing a request to 
Mr. James P. Briggs, 622 C St. N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 
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““Sandy”’ 


EDEN P. WHITE 


BECAME conscious of the fact that I 

was being followed by the time I had 
walked a block from the bus on my way 
home. Each time I turned to glance behind 
me, there he was, a quizzical expression on 
his funny little face, his short tail wriggling 
in friendly anticipation, a picture of canine 
appeal. 

I walked on, deliberately ignoring his ob- 
vious overtures to attract me. I did not 
wish to be accused of enticing another’s pet 
from his fireside. At the end of the block I 
found he was still at my heels, his face now 
intent with fixed purpose. Turning about, 
I scrutinized him closely and found no 
identifying tag or even a collar about his 
neck. Thin and scrawny, he bore my gaze 
with gallant fortitude, faith and hope beam- 
ing in his brown eyes. Moved by a sudden 
compassion, I reached down and patted his 
head. 

As if I had touched a trigger spring, he 
threw himself upon me with wild contor- 
tions of joy and pledged himself to me for- 
ever. So it was, that a small wisp of mixed 
breeds, a homeless stray, became my dog 
and I named him “Sandy.” 

A few days of food and contentment soon 
filled the hollows of Sandy’s body. He tried 
in many ways to show his gratitude for his 
adoption. He would roll in joy when I was 
with him and abase himself dejectedly when 
I scolded him for some infraction of rules. 

Sandy must have had in his conglomerate 
make-up the blood of some moral crusader, 
for whenever the church bells rang, he 
would emit sharp, staccato barks. Then his 
wise little eyes would implore me, as if 
asking: 

“Go to church, you sinner, don’t you hear 
the church bells ringing?” 

In the neighborhood in which I live are 
several churches. One is a Methodist, an- 
other a Christian Science and farther down 
the street is a synagogue. It would not be 
difficult to find the place of worship best 
suited to one’s desires of faith. But Sunday 
invites the laggard to lie abed, to drowse 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO OWN ME? 
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over the newspapers, to indulge one’s tran- 
sient tastes. But to Sandy, life means more 
than indolence. He quivers with action and 
animation, if not with the repressed desire 
to serve his Creator. 

It was on a bright Sunday morning with 
the birds singing an accompaniment to the 
church bells, that Sandy tried his best to 
arouse me to my duty. Finally he seemed 
to realize his defeat and after eyeing me 
with an expression of sadness, he walked 
away across the lawn. There was an almost 
ludicrous dignity in his leaving, as if, all at 
once, he gave me up as hopeless and his 
efforts in my behalf, vain. Affectionately, I 
watched him go, then turned to my papers 
and the luxury of golden sunshine upon my 
back. 

Tt was perhaps an hour later that I looked 
up to see Sandy coming across the street 
toward me. Every motion of his body ex- 
pressed happiness. As he drew close, I saw 
he carried something in his clenched jaws, 
something he was bringing to me as a gift. 
A moment later he dropped it into my lap 
and, astonished, I saw it was a Bible. 

Dear little Sandy! I haven’t the heart to 
tell him that I cannot read a word of it. His 
care and forethought for my immortal soul 
have been in vain, much to my regret. The 
Bible he brought me is printed entirely in 
Hebrew. 


Dog Races 
GIRALDA FORBES 


The dog was made to be a friend of man, 

But im this world where money reigns 
supreme, 

And all things are subordinate to it, 

We use the dog for purposes as mean 

As they are base and hurtful to ourselves. 


For in this country where all men are free, 

And all have equal rights before the law, 

The dog is sold to slavery for the gain 

That comes from race tracks and the gam- 
bler’s den. 

Our laws do not exempt them from this 
shame. 


The dog was nobly made for noble uses, 
Not for the race track, and its gross abuses. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY 


One new Band of Mercy was reported 
during July. This was in Massachusetts. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 224,908. 


From Across the Sea 


VERY attractive report has been re- 

ceived from the Humane Education So- 
ciety of 80 Mosley St., Manchester, England, 
of which George Arliss is the president. The 
Society appeals to all who love children and 
animals to assist them in their campaign 
concerning worn-out horses, caged wild 
birds, pit ponies, humane dress and diet, 
warfare-poison gas, cruel sports and vivi- 
section, performing animals, the _ steel- 
toothed trap, protection of the countryside 
and things of beauty, and the development 
of kindliness and harmony in life. “We 
have succeeded,” says the report, “in gain- 
ing the active co-operation of large num- 
bers of teachers, journalists, writers, speak- 
ers and welfare workers.” Among almost 
countless activities the Humane Education 
Society publishes the unique and valuable 
little monthly journal, The Little Animals’ 
Friend. The Society also sponsors the or- 
ganization of “Circles” or “Groups,” com- 
posed of teachers, parents and children, 
with a view to building up practical ideas 
of kinship, kindliness, character, and a love 
of the beautiful. 


A CONTENTED CAT 
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A Feline Social Worker 


FLORENCE HULL 


PROUD, melancholy figure with long- 

haired gray coat, great smoky eyes, 
mysterious and observant, ‘“Moumoutte,” 
sitting on her sweeping tail on the doorstep, 
gave me, the strange woman, one suspicious 
glance, then marched off. I like cats and at 
home never had any trouble to make them 
like me. But French cats seemed different. 
No inducement I could make prevailed upon 
old Moumoutte to be friendly. She must 
have resented the idea of a boarder in the 
reserved old household. 

But I saw soon that Moumoutte was a 
character. My window commanded a view 
of the garden, and I often saw her sitting 
on the stoop, in her peculiar pose of aloof- 
ness, surrounded by a half circle of cats, 
their mouths widely open to utter howls of 
musical agony which they no doubt meant 
for a serenade. The noise got unbearable, 
so I once raised my window and started 
things in the shape of hair-brushes, slippers 
and cushions, with the result of dispersing 
the crowd. But old Moumoutte never budged. 
Disdainful and indifferent, she sat still, her 
stiff form outlined in the moonlight, like the 
sphynx. But although the serenades ceased 
Moumoutte henceforth showed increased 
hostility toward me, even snarling when I 
eame in her sight. Then something remark- 
able happened. The Quatorze juillet came. 
From early afternoon the street resounded 
with happy confusion, drums, trumpets, 
confetti throwing, then, at dark, fireworks. 
Moumoutte, under the porch, waited till this 
human frenzy should be over. Suddenly a 
frightened kitten rushed among us, made 
for our apricot tree and shinned up to the 
very top branch, where she clung desper- 
ately, till it gave away and she fell about 
twenty feet down upon the concrete paved 
walk. I took up the piteously mewing little 
thing and found that its worst hurt was a 
broken leg, which I bound up with my 
handkerchief, wet with cold water. Hearing 
a peculiar sound I looked down and saw that 
old Moumoutte had joined the hospital force. 
When I _ relinquished 
the kitten she _ bent, 
took it in her mouth 
and disappeared with 
it in the direction of 
the garage. The door 
was locked but a thick 
clump of bougainvillias 
at the side made a cozy 
hiding place and there 
Moumoutte instailed 
herself with her 
charge. I took it a 
saucer of milk daily, 
and _ diligently mas- 
saged by her intelligent 
old nurse the little 
thing was duly restored 
to health. But now 
came the queer result 
of my attention to the 
kitten. Old Moumoutte 
ceased to look on me 
with hostility and even 
made overtures of 


friendship. The deep 
sensibility in those 
smoky eyes was_ be- 
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yond my penetrating, but stupidly human as 
I was, I understood that since I had evinced 
kindness toward one of her race when jn 
distress the wise old creature adopted me as 
a possible aid in a singular work she had 
been carrying on alone. 

The cured kitten took up its abode with 
the family. It was an ordinary little per- 
sonage of just average intelligence. But 
as I, a newspaper reporter keen after news, 
often came and went late at night I had an 
opportunity to see more of what went on 
in our garden than my old friends and en- 
tertainers. And it was with great interest 
that I began to observe odd conduct on the 
part of old Moumoutte. She seemed to be 
lacking in some of the instincts of her 
species but her humanitarian impulses, if 
one may so term them, were unusual and 
extraordinary. She had taken up the task 
of cat sister of charity, or social worker. 

I was returning from Paris late one night, 
when, as I softly used my key on the gate 
lock, a cat with something odd in its mouth 
ran between me and the door and deposited 
at my feet a mewing kitten. 

“Mon dieu, Moumoutte, what have you 
there?” 

“Help!” cried Moumoutte. 


It was another case for bandaging and I 
responded, wondering if it was establishing 
a precedent. Sure enough, a couple of 
nights afterward Moumoutte presented me 
with another chance to make myself useful. 
She appeared to have made official connec- 
tion with the various “cat alleys” in the 
neighborhood, and to have learned its secret 
woes—and vices. She had become a “kittens’ 
aid” all by herself, but probably finding her 
mission too arduous alone, wished to take 
me in as helper. Amusedly, I let her associ- 
ate me with her very odd occupation, which 
appeared to be the civilizing and reclaiming 
from savagery various neglected, wild speci- 
mens of her race, existing in a state of 
hungry madness. 

We helped our extraordinary Samaritan in 
her mission by taking in, feeding and com- 
forting perhaps a score of cats that summer 
I spent in the pretty Parisian suburb. Mou- 
moutte was the most remarkable of the many 
odd cats I have known, and particularly 
queer in one trait; she was a persistent, ob- 
stinate spinster. I am sure she had offers, for 
she was very handsome—but nothing could 
persuade her to become a mother. She had 
adopted all catdom as her field and was cer- 
tainly a useful friend of her down-trodden 
sisters and brothers. A social worker from 
instinct, Moumoutte lived in stately solitude 
her gentle life; little understood or appreci- 
ated by the dull humans who deemed her 
for the most part, shy and sullen. Perhaps 
I might have been guilty of doing her this 
injustice, myself, had not accident revealed 
to me her real nature. This and other ex- 
periences have convinced me that most hu- 
man traits have their prototypes in our 
dumb friends. 


English sparrows sometimes raise as 
many as four or five broods of young in one 
season. 


A frog can change his spots. The color 
pattern is not always the same on a given 
frog. 
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OUR DUMR ANIMALS 


* 


“SCRAPPY,” THE “DOOR-STEP PUPPY” 


Lain and Adelaide Ready of Pueblo, Colorado, are the proud 
possessors of this “door-step puppy.” The fine little Sealyham 
was left in a small shoe box on the steps of a veterinary hos- 
pital more than a year ago. 


The Baffling Birds 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


The keeper of the bird-house in the zoo had some loose 
letters picked out to stick on the notice board outside, telling 
visitors just what kinds of birds they could see inside. He 
put the letters for each name in a separate envelope. When 
he started work on the board he tumbled out the letters for 
the first name and they fell like this: “SPIDER PANS.” He 
thought that was a funny sort of bird, so as he tumbled the 
letters from the other envelopes he arranged them also into 
other words and this is the result he got, though, of course, 
he did not stick them on the board this way, but put them 
back into proper order first: 


SPIDER PANS TAN RIMS RAIN CASE 


SLOW LAWS HINGE FRISK COKE POWDER 
ANT HEAPS SORE OIL CLEAN SIP 
GRAPE DIRT NEW GRIDS WARM HOE SMELLY 


Can you tell what were the names of the different birds? 


A Puppy’s Appeal 


CELIA I. HARVEY 


AM just a little puppy that some folks adopted. They have 
six children, so I often wonder why they took me. 

“They are not rich people, and sometimes they forget to 
feed me—I don’t think they always have a lot themselves. At 
first they kept me in the house, just letting me out for a run 
occasionally, and always kept me in at night where | felt safe, 
and then all of a sudden, a few nights ago, they put me out in 
a little house by myself at night, when it was all dark and 
stormy, and I was so afraid I cried and then howled just be- 
cause I was afraid and lonely too, and then a big man, the chil- 


dren’s daddy, came out and whipped me. Then I cried more 
because I could not understand it at all. 

“He came out twice and whipped me for crying, and never 
seemed to understand, himself, that I was only a baby, and as 
such could not know why I was put out there in the first place, 
after being allowed to get used to sleeping in the house, then 
during the day I was tied with a long rope, to a post, there 
was no shade and no water, and I did get so thirsty, but could 
not make them understand that, and I got restless and wound 
myself up in all that rope, and all together put in an awful day, 
and got slapped for all of it, as if I had been to blame. Finally 
a kind neighbor called to one of the boys, and asked why they 
didn’t give me a pan of water, so then he did so. I wonder 
why they treat me this way, when I could be such a nice little 
dog if they would just give me a doggie’s chance. I wish some- 
body good and kind and understanding would take me away 
from here. 


Vacation’s Over 
(He also serves who only wags and waits) 


I think I sniff excitement in the air; 
Perhaps he’s coming home! If I could know. 
But up and down the street and everywhere 
I’ve watched about a hundred years or so; 
But somehow I expect him any day 

With cheery shout, as when he went away. 


And when I hear that whistle! and you see 

A streak of dog, in frantic happiness— 

Yow'll understand; He'll pat my head and say: 
“Hello, old Scout! You missed me some, I guess.” 
I leap to kiss his hand—and then—Oh boy— 

I wonder if a dog can die of joy! 


LAURA SIMMONS 


Food for Toads 


EDITH MONTROSE 


HE phenomenal appetite of the common toad makes her 
one of man’s most valuable helpers. Toads will eat nearly 
all insects so long as they move or glow. 


Old ‘‘Sleepy-eye” was our family pet for over five years. 
I never failed to marvel at the great amount of food she could 
eat during a single day, sometimes as much as three or four 
times her weight. 


During strawberry season much of her time was spent 
hopping among the vines searching for the tiny slugs which 
infest the fruit, but she never ate the berries. Glowworms 
were her favorite dainty and she would hop for one as far as 
she could see its light. She even ate bees with apparent relish. 
Perhaps they did not sting her for she suffered no ill effects 
from their poison. 


An interesting fact made Sleepy-eye the talk of the whole 
neighborhood. One day I caught several fireflies which she 
quickly devoured. Evidently the fireflies did not die at once 
for in the dark I was startled to see her sides light up at times 
with a phosphorescent glow. Although she was fed fireflies 


many times afterwards only on three or four occasions did the 
glow appear, much to the excitement of all watching. 
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Ye Melancholy Crow 


CLARENCE M. 


\¢ 
LINDSAY 


I like the melancholy crow, 
Perched on some leafless limb; 
What though his song sounds Itarsh, I know 
Life’s none too soft for him. 
They say he pulls the growing corn, 
And helps himself to fruit; 
Wherefore they hold him up to scorn, 
And damage his repute. 


But I—I doubt if he’s so black 
As some would have us b'lieve; 

For oftentimes he takes a snack 
Of insects we conceive 

As pests to harassed planters; so 
Let’s give the crow his due! 

He may eat corn—yet he’s the foe 
Of grubs and beetles, too. 


I know November fields would be 
More sombre, were there not 

A crow perched on each bleak-limbed tree 
In ev’ry pasture lot. 

His “caw-caw-caw’—familiar sound; 
Blends with the autumn calm; 

And I, for one, am glad he’s ’round; 
He’s welcome on my farm. 


Bird Friends of Man 


NTIL a few years ago, thousands of 
robins wintered in the thick woods 
along Choctawhatchee Bay in northwest 
Florida. They feasted on the millions of 
bugs and insects that prey on vegetation. 
A few winters ago hunters decided that 
robins—enough of them—made good pot- 
pies and stews. They went at night to the 
robin roosts and killed thousands of the 
birds, knocking them off into bags. In one 
patch of vine-tangled woods where the rob- 
ins roosted low, ten thousand were killed. 
Now very few robins are seen in this 
section of Florida. Those who do stop are 
on their way north and only tarry for a 
day or two. The result is that bugs and 
insects of all kinds have multiplied to an 
alarming extent. They eat vegetation that 
man tries to raise for his family; they 
swarm in the houses. Everybody has to use 
quantities of insect powder to keep the bugs 
out of the houses. 


Salt for Animals and Birds 


A correspondent from Michigan wishes 
us to pass along the following to our read- 
ers, which we are pleased to do: 


“We have a stone seat on the lawn, and 
under this seat, on the ground, we keep a 
lump of salt. Rabbits and squirrels, and 
even birds visit this spot and eat the salt 
until it is round and smooth. 

“I should hardly have believed birds 
would partake of it if I had not seen them 
pick up grains of salt and fly away with 
them. Squirrels and rabbits spend five 
minutes at a time eating or nibbling the 
lump. 

“Their enjoyment is so evident it is a 
pleasure to furnish this simple item for 
them. The animals are regular visitors, 
winter and summer.” 

Mrs. M. M. Lyons 


Many birds and animals, except the car- 
nivorous, have a strong predilection for 
salt. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Amimal Stories for 
Little Folk 


L. E. EUBANKS 


HERE never was a time when stories 

of animals occupied a larger place in 
education than they do today. Years azo 
they were used merely as a means of enter- 
tainment—to distract the little fellow’s at- 
tention, to keep him indoors, to lull him to 
sleep, etc. 

Today they not only continue to serve all 
the original purposes but constitute the 
fundamentals of an important educational 
element, natural history and animal lore. 
Their importance to character development, 
ineulecating the principles of kindness, is 
still more to be considered, sufficient reason 
of itself for their perpetuity and univer_al 
use by parents and teachers. 

Discussing various forms, one authority 
mentions stories in which the animals talk 
together in the language of human beings; 
those in which they are overheard and 
understood by humans; those in which they 
talk freely and understandingly with a 
person. The “Sheep and the Pig who Set 
Up Housekeeping” is an example of the 
first type. “True and Untrue,” from 
“Popular Tales from the Norse,” is an 
example of the second; “How Pete Found 
his Fortune” is an example of the third 
type. 

The modern animal story gives its char- 
acters the instincts, emotions and almost 
the reasoning powers of human beings. 
Fear has been expressed that this depar- 
ture from literal truth may confuse the 
young child; but a trial always proves the 
youngster more perspicacious than his eld- 
ers have believed. 

Do not fear that the animals of Kipling 
stories and those of Ernest Thomson-Seton 
are too human. As long as the animal’s 
conduct is morally such as a good person’s 
would be under similar conditions, your 
main purpose is being achieved; for it is the 
result that will register most deeply—on 
young or old. 

Esenwein tells of a group of children who 
had listened to the story “Thumbelina,” 
and asked to see a grasshopper. They were 
taken into their garden to find one. After 
hearing the story of “The Caterpillar and 
the Butterfly,” they were fascinated to see 
a caterpillar eat and grow sleepy, then 
later spin his cocoon. When the butterfly 
emerged, they fed it sugar and water from 
their fingertips, and finally sent it flying 
across the garden “into the beautiful world 
beyond.” 

Along with cheir stories of birds, they 
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saw the nests of familiar flyers, saw 
pet canaries build their homes and 
their young. So the children were viven 
their first knowledge of the beginnine< of 
life. It is easy and simple for the thoucht- 
ful guide to lead the child along these 
paths of his natural interests, away from 
the fear and horror of animal life \ hich 
obsesses some wrongly-taught children. and 
into a fuller appreciation of the mystery 
and wonder of all life. It is so that he 
comes, like the immortal Kim, to find him- 
self in truth, “little brother of all the 
world.” 

Any librarian can assist a parent in 
finding animal stories suitable to the child’s 
age; and, incidentally, the parent, whether 
he reads the book directly to the child oy 
to himself, with a view to re-telling it, will 
himself often become considerably inter- 
ested. A child doesn’t have to be very old 
to derive a great deal from London’s “Call 
of the Wild,” for instance, and thousands of 
adults have found that story intensely in- 
teresting. 

As we all know, a child can enjoy the 
same story time after time, and for this 
reason his favorites should be readily avail- 
able. His desire to accumulate books about 
animals should be encouraged, and with 
books so inexpensive there is no reason for 
any home to be without them. 
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Many insects possess various protective 
devices. These devices are hairs, stings, 
odors, flavors, and irritants. In the Eastern 
states only cuckoos will feed on hairy cater- 
pillars. Blister beetles with their irritant 
fiuids are apparently immune from all but 
the kingbird. —Utah Farmer 


Our Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 
_All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 500 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
‘‘The Massachusetts Scciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as 
the Hospital is not ir.corporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (cr 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of .. 


dollars (cr, if other property, describe the property). 
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